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looking ahead 


Flood Insurance Improved 


Homes of all sizes in communities participating in the 
improved national flood insurance program can now be 
insured against property damage at the flat annual rate of 
25 cents for each $100 of insurance. This compares with 
the previous rates which started at 25 cents and increased 
on a sliding scale. The insurance rate on contents of 
homes is also lowered at 35 cents per $100, as opposed 
to the sliding scale which rose to 45 cents before 
enactment of the 1973 Flood Disaster Protection Act. Its 
provisions apply also to business and other non-residential 
hotels and motels, for which the rate is reduced to a 
uniform 40 cents per $100, or 20 cents below the top for 
such buildings in the old program. The rate for contents 
of the non-residential properties is 75 cents per $100, the 
same as was previously charged. Also substantially in- 
creased is the available subsidized coverage on structures 
and contents. 


Foreclosed Properties for Sale 


HUD’s inventory of foreclosed properties includes a num- 
ber of structurally sound houses across the country which 
it is willing to sell to communities for their unrepaired 
as-is value, in an effort to conserve existing housing and 
regenerate interest in the urban core of the communities, 
according to H.R. Crawford, Assistant Secretary for Hous- 
ing Management. 


A number of communities located throughout the coun- 
try, including many that are interested in starting urban 
homesteading programs, have expressed interest in having 
HUD convey such houses to them. These _ include: 
Compton and Los Angeles, Calif.; Washington, D.C.; 
Newark, N.J.; Detroit, Flint and Pontiac, Mich.; and 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Anything the localities can do to stimulate new invest- 
ment in these areas is a step in the right direction,”’ Mr. 
Crawford has said. ‘‘Repair and rehabilitation of structur- 
ally sound housing will help end waste of our housing 
resources. It can help stabilize a neighborhood which in 
turn will do a good deal to alleviate social problems. 
Hopefully, it will also reduce foreclosures in HUD’‘s 
portfolio of insured properties.” 


New Transportation Modes 


New systems of transportation are being explored by 
suburbs that heretofore relied almost exclusively on the 


private automobile. Lowell, Mass., is studying an electric 
monorail system; the Dial-A-Bus system—the combination 
taxi-bus that meets the special needs of suburbia—is 
reported under consideration near Boston and Pittsburgh, 
and already in operation in suburban Chicago and else- 
where. Under this system a radio-dispatched minibus 
collects passengers who telephone for service, and for a 
50-cent fee, takes the rider to any destination within a 
specified area, dropping off and picking up passengers 
along the way. In one Chicago suburb the local govern- 
ment has purchased and leased to a private company two 
buses which, for 34 cents, provide early morning commut- 
ers with service between their neighborhoods and the 
trains that bring them to their jobs in Chicago. Four 
Philadelphia suburbs (Haddonfield, Barrington, Lawnside 
and Cherry Hill—all in New Jersey) are served by a 19-bus 
Dial-A-Ride system. Commuter Vans are catching on in 
other places. These are sometimes company-owned and 
provide rides-to-work for about a dozen passengers each. 
“Initially, it’s hard to get people to change their basic 
daily habits, but if you meet their needs—their housing 
and travel patterns—instead of trying to make them meet 
your bus routes, then | think you'll be successful,” 
commented one Dial-A-Bus service operator. 


New Street Equipment 


Dramatic visual improvement can be made along streets 
and in other public places with a systematic approach to 
design, production and use of a unified system of street 
equipment such as traffic controls, signs, lights, tele- 
phones, and trash containers. So concludes a HUD-assisted 
research project which is reported in Operation Street- 
scape. The research includes a demonstration of the new 
street furniture in downtown Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
features a multi-purpose cluster-type pole that can accom- 
modate any combination of street equipment required at 
a particular location, and a specially designed street 
lighting plan which it is Believed will provide not only 
safer, more habitable streets, but strong esthetic appeal. 


Solar Energy Architecture 


The first large-scale building to be designed with a built-in 
solar energy system for heating and cooling has been 
designed by Arthur Cotton Moore for the Madeira School 
in McLean, Va. When built, the structure is expected to 
produce practical information about the technical and 
economic feasibility of architectural integration of solar 
energy. 
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The Changing 
Role of Women: 


Implications for 
Planners 


By Zina Greene 


The changing social and economic 
roles of women imply a need for new 
directions in planning at every level 
of government—in social and eco- 
nomic planning as well as in land use, 
transportation, manpower and eco- 
nomic development, housing, commu- 
nity facilities and services. 

No longer do women see “their 
place” in the home, but are joining 
the labor force in unprecedented 
numbers. They are choosing to have 
fewer children, if any. They are often 
heads of households and are increas- 
ingly among the Nation’s poor. 

What are the implications for plan- 
ners? They are many. Dramatic 
changes in the status of women affect 
lifestyles of a large segment of the 
population and pose a real challenge 
to planners as they address the prob- 
lems of modern life and formulate 
plans for the future. 


Women Swell the Labor Force 
Women have been entering the 
labor market at an unprecedented 
rate since 1940. Today they comprise 
40 percent of the Nation’s labor 
force. While public debate has raged 
over whether or not mothers should 
work outside the home, women have 
resolved that issue by their actions. 
More than one-half of all women 
with children between the ages of six 
and 17 and fully one-third of all 
women with children under six years 
old are in the labor force. Among 
black women the participation rate is 
even higher. Family incomes are on 
the rise chiefly because wives have 
entered the labor force, contributing 
to the family income in 60 percent 
of the families with incomes over 
$10,000. 
However, 


while women _increas- 
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ingly work, over 70 percent are 
found in the lowest paying categories, 
ie., clerical, sales, operative, service 
and domestic. Their job opportunities 
are fewer and incomes are signifi- 
cantly lower than those of men. 
While occupational wages for black 
and white women are virtually equal, 
minority women tend to have fewer 
skills and are more likely to be 
employed in the lowest paying occu- 
pations. As the number of households 
headed by women increases, the 
Nation’s poor are_ increasingly 
women. Households headed by 
women have lower incomes generally 
than those headed by men _ because 
there is usually only one wage earner 
and the yearly income is likely to be 
significantly less than the earnings of 
a male wage earner and must cover 
child care costs. Fully one-third of 
the seven million families headed by 
women have incomes below poverty 
level. 


Population Growth Affected 

Women’s ability to control the size 
of their families and their desire for 
smaller families have had a profound 
effect on the Nation’s growth rate 
and will have an equally profound 
effect on women’s participation in all 
aspects of society. Since 1967, for 
example, the expectation rate of 
birth among married women between 
18 and 29 has dropped from three to 
barely two children. 

These are not ivory tower statistics 
seeking meaning and application. They 
mirror an already existing condition 
that requires serious and responsive 
attention on the part of professional 
planners and pose serious problems for 
women that planners should address. 
Problems include inadequate income 
and lower wages; unavailability of 
housing based on cost and proximity 
to employment; discrimination in 
housing based on sex, marital status 
and presence of children; and lack of 





Photos courtesy of the Bell Telephone 
System, Manpower Magazine, and the 
D.C. Police Department. 
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Communities designed to accommodate 
diversified lifestyles (singles, family, 
etc.) and offer a mix of services 

figure in public planning that recognizes 
the dramatic expansion of women’s 
roles outside the home. 


ATTEN 


adequate and coordinated public 


supportive services. 

Possible solutions include elimina- 
tion of discrimination in jobs, train- 
ing programs and housing as well as 
initiation of basic changes in policies 


and practices that: 

@separate residential areas by in- 
come and lifestyle without relation to 
employment opportunities; 

@reduce job opportunities for low 
skilled, inner city women; 

@restrict home occupations and 
child care in private homes; 

e@deprive women (children and 
elderly, as well) of mobility and a 
livelihood by totally inadequate plan- 
ning and programing for trans- 
portation. 

@ignore women’s needs in planning 
for community facilities. 


Need for New Priorities 

Efforts must be directed against 
the discrimination women encounter 
in work training programs and em- 
ployment services. Women are suc- 
cessfully entering fields which have 
long been considered “‘man’s work.” 
Despite these breakthroughs, govern- 
ment operated training and placement 
programs—from training at public 
housing projects to State employment 
programs—select men to train for 
higher paying skills and place men in 


higher paying jobs. 

In addition, the location and prox- 
imity of jobs and residences affect 
women’s participation in the labor 
force and the extent to which they 
participate. Research indicates that 
women have much more limited 
access to private cars than do men 
and that working women are much 
more reliant on public transportation. 
Minority women are particularly 
disadvantaged by the random growth 
of suburban employment at scattered 
locations. The inaccessibility to 
suburban jobs by public transporta- 
tion discourages many women from 
entering the labor force. Those who 
do work are often forced to accept 
lower paying or part-time marginal 
jobs because such jobs are accessible 
by public transit systems. 


Day Care: A Community Need 

Over 25 million children under 18 
have working mothers, a six percent 
increase since 1960. Nearly six mil- 
lion of these children are under six 
years old; however, day care in li- 
censed centers or family homes is 
available for fewer than a million 
children, and there are no statistics 
for the number of older children who 
are unsupervised after school hours. 

As the U.S. population enjoys a 
longer life span, the burden of caring 
for elderly parents falls heavily on a 
woman who is working or who plans 


to work. 
Despite the widespread and well 


documented need for public day care 
services for both children and elderly 
parents, the fact is that government 
at every level has refused to include 
day care as a regular community serv- 
ice like education, libraries, and re- 
creation programs. This refusal indi- 
cates that day care is regarded as a 
“woman’s” problem rather than a 
community responsibility. 

Planning for the future must re- 
flect the totally different lifestyle of 
women. Young women no longer per- 
ceive their role as confined to domes- 
tic matters. In the future they will be 
better educated, aspire to a more 
independent lifestyle, enjoy a higher 
income, and have far fewer children 
and more time for recreation and 
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leisure activities. Reflective of this 
change, traditional suburban neigh- 
borhoods which segregate women by 
income, age, and marital status may 
well become obsolete. Such neighbor- 
hoods have placed the full burden of 
child care on the mother, particularly 
isolating women without private cars. 


Urban Revitalization Efforts Affected 

The new role of women will have 
a positive effect on efforts to revi- 
talize the cities. For small families 
with working parents, as well as for 
single women, the city has many 
inherent advantages. There is a vari- 
ety of housing and job opportunities, 
public transportation, and _ better 
access to services and household help. 
Cities often offer a pleasant pedes- 
trian environment, and children can 
walk, ride bikes or take public trans- 
portation without requiring a chauf- 
fering parent. 

Cities have yet to deal adequately 
with the problems of crime, poor 
public education, and areas of exces- 
sive density as well as inadequate 
open space. Some cities, however, are 
gaining new acceptance as desirable 
places to live and are experiencing an 
upswing in per capita income as 
growing numbers of young, affluent 
singles and families are attracted to 
living, working, and investing in the 
city. 

Suburban communities have the 
advantages of low density and open 
space—both characteristics which 
people value highly. However, the 
inconveniences of the _ traditional 
suburban lifestyle for working moth- 
ers, together with the high cost and 
obsolescence of housing built for 
large families, are problems which 
must be faced. 

A degree of density, of popula- 
tion, jobs and housing, can be 
achieved which will retain the char- 
acter of the community while re- 
cyling its economic value. Added 
density should be located in a man- 
ner that would make public transpor- 
tation and public and private services 
on a pedestrian scale more feasible. 
The concept of a “single family” 
zone may require a new definition— 
allowing combinations of _ singles, 
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MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME 
BY SEX AND RACE OF 
FAMILY HEAD: 1971 


FAMILIES WITH 
MALE HEAD 
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FAMILIES WITH 
FEMALE HEAD 


MEDIAN INCOMES OF PERSONS 
25 YEARS AND OLDER 
BY SEX AND EDUCATION: 1971 


Educational 


Year-round 
Full-time Workers 


—Male__ Female 


$6,310 
7,838 


$3,946 
4,440 


8,945 
9,996 


4,889 
5,808 


elderly persons, or small families to 
share houses that are fast becoming 
too expensive and too large for 
“single” families. This new approach 
would allow many more home occu- 
pations, including group homes for 
child care, as a matter of right, rather 
than special exceptions. 


Identifying Needs 

Every level of government might 
begin by identifying the roles and 
needs of women within their jurisdic- 
tions. Planners and decision makers in 
every discipline, as well as public 
officials, should examine the effect of 
their actions and decisions on 
women’s changing roles. Each person 
who shares in the public trust should 
consciously advocate: 

@ equal attention and opportunity 
for women in job training and eco- 
nomic development programs. 

@ ending the separation between 
home and work—allowing husbands 
and wives to reintegrate their lives 
with each other and with their 
children. 

@ adequate and integrated private 
and public facilities and services on 
the neighborhood (pedestrian) scale— 
including child care, recreation, 
health care, education for all ages, 
and space for communal facilities 
generated by the needs of the com- 
munity. These would include co-op 
dining, co-op markets, laundry and 
other services, and space for meetings 
and social needs. 

@ public transportation on a neigh- 
borhood and community scale with 
emphasis on personal forms such as 
““dial-a-bus” and jitney cab service. 

@ more options in housing—both in 
style and density—permitting neigh- 
borhoods to consist of a full range of 
incomes and lifestyles (including con- 
gregate and communal). This would 
permit three generations of women 
and men to share in the mutually 
supportive roles of child care and 
homemaking. ® 


Ms. Greene is an urban planner in the 
HUD Office of Equal Opportunity. 
She is indebted to the American 
Society of Planning Officials (ASPO) 
for access to several unpublished 
papers and material. 
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Misconceptions about public hous- 
ing tenants are being shattered as a 
result of research and activities taking 
place at the Wilmington, Del., Hous- 
ing Authority (WHA). One myth con- 
cerns the kind of family that creates 
the most problems and highest costs 
for local housing authorities. In the 
stereotyped view, this family would 
be headed by a female with limited 
education, very low income, and 
probably receiving some form of 
public assistance. 

In Wilmington, Del., research and 
analysis have shown that this is not 
the case. The research evolved from a 
plan to develop an intensive social 
service program as part of the 
Wilmington Housing Management 
Improvement Program known as the 
Wilmington System. The staff of 
WHA and its consultants believe that 
social services should be directed to 
those areas that housing authorities 
should and are equipped to deal with. 
A decision was made, therefore, to 
concentrate on excessive cost fami- 
lies, certainly one of the most critical 
problems for all local housing 
authorities. 


Criteria and Sources of Data 

The criteria used to determine 
excessive cost families was the inci- 
dence of rental delinquencies and 
unpaid maintenance charges. The 
formula gave weight to such factors 
as whether a family had signed an 
agreement to pay back delinquencies 
and was honoring the agreement. 
Data was available from the com- 
puterized Tenant Accounting and 
Information System. Using this data, 
WHA was able to identify high, 
medium and low cost tenants. More 
information about residents was avail- 
able from the Resident Registration, 
a survey made of all tenants in the 
first year of the Wilmington System. 

This data indicated that 26 per- 
cent of all residents in WHA projects 


Tenant Costs 
to LHA’s 
Studied 


By Troy L. Chapman 


are in the high cost category and 
revealed that: 

@There is no inverse relationship 
between a tenant’s income, and his 
cost to WHA. Excessive cost families 
are found in all public housing 
income ranges. In fact, further anal- 
ysis now in progress is beginning to 
indicate that families with higher 
incomes make up a disproportionate 
percentage of high cost families. 

e@The number of parents in a 
family, sex of head of household, and 
race have no bearing on whether or 
not a family falls into the excessive 
cost category. This is particularly 
significant in view of the widespread 
belief that a household headed by a 
female is likely to be a high cost one 
for LHA’s. 

e@There is little correlation between 
being an excessive cost tenant and 
being the recipient of aid to families 
of dependent children and no rela- 


tionship whatsoever between being a 
recipient of other forms of public 
assistance and being an excessive cost 
household. 

eSurprisingly, the excessive cost 
tenant tends to have a higher educa- 
tional level (averaging 13 plus years of 
schooling) as compared to 0—8 years 
of schooling in the no cost group. 

@Excessive cost families are more 
likely to have resided in public hous- 
ing from 3 to 5 years—a_ period 
longer than the average length of 
residence in public housing. These 
findings tend to imply that the high 
cost tenant is an upwardly mobile 
tenant who feels “trapped” in his or 
her life situation, and in public hous- 
ing. He is affected by the “revolution 
of rising expectations,’ and when 
these expectations are not fulfilled, 
the result is frustration and hostility, 
which is taken out on the one visible 
institution he is in contact with—the 
housing authority. 

@The one predictable finding is 
that there is a high degree of correla- 
tion between family size and number 
of children, and excessive cost 
families. 


Findings and Possible Solutions 

While research on high cost fami- 
lies continues, WHA has initiated a 
variety of activities designed to deal 
with the problems. When evaluated, 
the following approaches as well as 
the findings enumerated above, have 
implications for other local housing 
authorities. 


Development of an Applicant 
Prediction Model 

Based on information about char- 
acteristics of excessive cost families 
and in-depth comparisons between 
excessive cost and low cost families, 
WHA is developing an applicant pre- 
diction model which will be tested. If 
validated, this model can provide 
WHA with the ability to select ten- 
ants meeting HUD criteria from all 
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public housing income levels, with 
the least amount of economic risk for 
the authority. Recognizing that there 
might occasionally be valid reasons 
for selecting a higher risk tenant, 
WHA can use the applicant predictor 
model as an early warning, allowing 
managers and resident services staff 
to begin to work with the family in 
order to prevent problems from 
developing. 


Administrative Changes 

WHA is very carefully studying the 
maintenance and rental delinquency 
problems of high cost families to see 
if administrative policies or operating 
procedures have in any way contrib- 
uted to them. Management practices 
that create financial problems, or that 
aggravate them, are obviously self- 
defeating in terms of cost-effective- 
ness, and will be altered. This particu- 
larly applies to tenant re-examination, 
method of rent collection, eviction 
policies and maintenance charge poli- 
cies. All of these areas and others are 
being reexamined. Special emphasis is 
being given to follow-through in 
carrying out policies. Financial prob- 
lems pyramid if prompt action is not 
taken when they surface. 

The finding that high cost families 
tend to be longer-term residents than 
the average and better educated as 
well suggests the possibility that some 
tenants learn to “beat the system.” 
Unbeatable systems are impossible to 
design; however, management policies 
that are firm, fair, consistent and 
carried out effectively cannot be 
easily circumvented. Informing ten- 
ants of policies is equally important. 
The mutual responsibilities of housing 
authority management to tenants and 
of tenants to the housing authority 
must be stressed and clearly commu- 
nicated. The continued encourage- 
ment of tenant involvement and 
input can help bring about a greater 
sense of responsibility as well as 
channel the positive traits of high 
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cost families to serve ccenstructive 
purposes. The Resident Registration 
indicates that high cost tenants per- 
ceive greater environmental problems 
and express more dissatisfaction with 
public housing and its management 
than their low cost counterparts. 
Working out problems that manage- 
ment has some control over with 
tenants can help ease the sense of 
frustration and alienation that now 
seems to exist in many high cost 
families. This kind of involvement is 
being encouraged by WHA to deal 
with high cost families. 


Concentrated Service Program 

The WHA social service program 
designed to deal with high cost fami- 
lies is both a research and a direct 
action program. Excessive cost fami- 
lies are divided into two groups—an 
experimental group targeted for 


intensive social service delivery and a 


control group. Each group consists of 
a cross-section of income levels found 
in public housing. After a period of 
time, a complete analysis will be 
made of both groups. If the families 
receiving the social services are no 
longer classified as excessive cost 
families, a model for the delivery of 
social’ services to excessive cost resi- 
dents can be developed that can help 
all LHA’s reduce costs. 


Personal Counseling 

Resident service workers have a 
small caseload of 8 to 10 families. In 
each ‘case they work with the entire 
family, rather than just the head of 
household, and they deal with the 
needs and problems felt by the fami- 
ly. They are discovering that families 
frequently have an information gap, 
and don’t know where to turn for 
specific kinds: of help. Workers are 
acting as a referral and information 
source tO appropriate agencies, pro- 
grams and government departments. 
The staff has also found that high 
cost families have difficulties in set- 
ting priorities in terms of time, needs 


and income. This might explain why 
many higher income families are in 
the high cost category; presumably 
they have some discretionary income, 
but are unable to budget it effec- 
tively. Our findings also indicate that 
high cost families have difficulties 
controlling their children. The resi- 
dent service workers are trying to 
help them in all these areas by work- 
ing out systematic techniques for 


solving problems. With such tools, the 
families involved should be able to do 
more of their own problem solving in 
the future—a primary goal of the 
program. 


Significance of Findings 

WHA’s efforts to deal with high 
cost families through service delivery 
and administrative changes and de- 
velop an applicant predictor model 
are being carefully monitored and 
evaluated. The information that has 
already been collected about exces- 
sive cost families and the knowledge 
that will be acquired as a result of 
these programs should prove to be of 
inestimable value not only to the 
Wilmington Housing Authority, but 
to other local housing authorities as 
well. The results could very well lead 


to improved cost effectiveness for 
housing authorities and more stable 
environments for residents of public 
housing. Taxpayers and tenants alike 
would be the ultimate beneficiaries of 
the research and activities now taking 
place in Wilmington. ® 


Mr. Chapman is Executive Director of 
the Wilmington, Del., Housing 
Authority. 


ABOVE-—Residents review modernization 
plans for WHA family units. 


OPPOSITE—WHA tenants were 

trained as interviewers for the Resident 
Registration. This survey, along with 
the Tenant Accounting and Information 
System, was used to determine 
characteristics of high-cost families. 
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Comprehensive 
Planning 


Assistance Boosts 


Self Determination 


HUD assistance for comprehensive 
planning has been available to Indian 
reservations since 1964 when the 
provisions of Section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 were amended 
to include Indian tribes among those 
eligible for comprehensive planning 
assistance. Since then, more than 50 
tribes and multi-tribal councils have 
undertaken programs with 701 aid. 
Before 
$600,000 was committed for plan- 
ning on Indian reservations. Activity 
has grown to the extent that more 
than $1,500,000 was committed for 
the program in FY 1973, alone. 

The growing interest in compre- 
hensive planning and management 
assistance to Indians has been stimu- 
lated by severai developments in 
Federal policy. One important factor 
has been the emphasis on Indian self- 
determination. In President Nixon’s 
message to the Congress July 8, 1970, 
on Federal Indian policy, he said: “‘It 
is long past time that the Indian 
policies of the Federal Government 
began to recognize and build upon 
the capacities and insights of the 
Indian people. ...The time has come 
to create the conditions for a new era 
in which the Indian future is deter- 
mined by Indian acts and Indian deci- 
sions.” An integral part of self-deter- 
mination is the Indians’ capacity to 
govern themselves and to develop 
their reservations into economically 
viable communities. Federal assistance 
for planning and management is one 
of the tools available to assist tribes 
in reaching this goal. 

A second factor spurring interest 
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1970, a cumulative total of 


By Regina Espenshade 


in the program has been the recogni- 
tion that planning is an important 
prerequisite for effective community 
development. More and more of the 
categorical community development 
grant programs require planning be- 
fore a project grant can be approved. 
These planning requirements have 


created added incentive for tribes to 
participate in planning in order to 
qualify for various project grants to 
develop their reservations. 

A third major development is the 


Federal shift from project grants to 
general and special revenue sharing. 
Indian tribes have already been par- 
ticipating in general revenue sharing. 
They are also proposed to be among 
the eligible recipients for special reve- 
nue sharing for community develop- 
ment programs as well as other types 
of special revenue sharing. 

To prepare for the advent of this 
new way of doing business with the 
Federal Government, Indian tribes are 
becoming more aware of the need to 
develop their own planning and 
management capabilities instead of 
relying on decisions imposed upon 
them from outside the tribe. In addi- 
tion, advance preparation for revenue 
sharing will enable the tribal govern- 
ment to respond more quickly to 
opportunities as they arise. 

The HUD 701 program is designed 
to increase the capacity of commu- 
nity leaders to plan and manage their 
resources to achieve: 

@community betterment that is 
responsive to the needs of the public; 

e@adequate housing, public facili- 
ties, and public services that are re- 





Learning to work together is 
part of training in a Community 
Action program for youngsters 
of the Pima-Maricopa tribe on 
the Sait River Reservation in 
Arizona. 
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quired to support 
quality of life; 
econservation and protection of 
the environment and natural re- 
sources for future generations; and 

@ coordination and management of 
all functional planning activities. 

The overall goals of the 701 pro- 
gram are readily adaptable to the 
needs of tribal government. However, 
special program goals are evolving for 
Indian reservations which include: 

@ building, planning and manage- 
ment capacity—Utilizing the process 
and techniques of planning and man- 


an improved 


agement is enabling tribes to identify : 


their basic problems, to develop strat- 
egies to address these problems, im- 
plement policies, projects or other 
necessary problem-solving actions and 
then to evaluate the results in a 
systematic way. 

For example, the Salt River Indian 
community just outside of Phoenix, 
Arizona, is faced with the pressure of 
urbanization from surrounding cities. 
The tribe realized that it had to cope 
with these pressures while retaining 
the individuality and culture of the 
Indian lifestyle. Tribal president Paul 
Smith is closely involved in the 
planning activities of the tribe and 
uses the planning department as his 
executive staff. “Planning and man- 
agement assistance has enabled the 
tribe to revise its constitution and 
modernize its governmental — struc- 
ture,” Mr. Smith said. “The tribal 
council uses the planning documents 
to prepare budgets, to control tribal 
resources, and to coordinate other 
Federal programs underway on the 
reservation. By establishing its own 
priorities for tribal development, the 
council is better equipped to devote 
its efforts to meeting pressing needs 
instead of being sidetracked by extra- 
neous issues,” he added. The tribe 
was cited by the American Institute 
of Planners for the quality of its 
comprehensive planning program. 

e@ coordination—An important as- 
pect of an effective planning and 
management capacity is coordination. 
Improving tribal organizations’ ability 
to manage their own tribal funds as 
well as coordinate these resources 
with Federal and State assistance is a 
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second major goal. 

The California tribe of the 
Chemehuevi, for example, did not 
gain Federal recognition until 1970. 
Using aid from the Comprehen- 
sive Planning Program its members 
worked together with a consultant to 
plan the Chemehuevi future. Sum- 
ming up tribal attitudes before 701 
assistance, one tribal member said, 
“All we could look forward to was 
hard work and dedication and hopes 
for our grandchildren, and the feeling 
of pride in being a Chemehuevi and 
having our land back again.” The 
Standing Rock Sioux tribe located in 
North and South Dakota uses 701 
funds to coordinate project planning 
and development. This tribe was able 
to develop sufficient planning and 
management capacity to enter into an 
annual arrangement with HUD and 
participate in an integrated grant 
administration program with the 
Mountain Plains Federal Regional 
Council. 


TOP—Low-income housing was 
built by the Standing Rock 
tribal housing authority 

at McLaughlin, S.D. 


LEFT—Business ventures of 
members of the Gila River 
Indian community are 
discussed at SBA conference. 


ABOVE—Future Pima-Maricopa 
housewives plan meal in play 
kitchen of the tribal 

Head-Start Community Action 
Day School on the Salt 

River Reservation. 


Standing Rock Sioux planning 
director Robert McLaughlin said com- 
prehensive planning has enabled his 
people to cut off “‘project-itis” and 
coordinate efforts to develop tribal 


resources. “For the first time,” he 
said, “the tribe is able to link a 
variety of Federal programs ranging 
from transportation, housing, and ed- 
ucation to industrial and economic 
development and get maximum lever- 
age from the use of Federal funds.” 
e@ Achieving Planning and Manage- 
ment Capacity—Members of _ the 
Indian tribal community are encour- 
aged to acquire the skills and tech- 
niques necessary to maintain an on- 
going planning and management 
capacity. The creation of this goal 
recognizes that the tribal members’ 
continuing commitment and involve- 
ment in planning is more likely to 
result in implementation of plans. 
The Tulalip tribe in the State of 
Washington had previous experience 
with planning when the Bureau of 





Indian Affairs prepared a land use 
plan for the reservation in 1964. This 
plan provided a base of departure for 
the new planning and management 
program under 701. Much. of the 
tribal reservation land was sold to 
private developers. As it comes back 
on the market, the tribe is attempting 
to repurchase its lost land and restore 
it to trust status. Tribal leaders indi- 
cate that emphasis of the tribe is on 
generating tribal revenues in order to 
make the tribal government self suffi- 
cient. To attract their people back to 
life on the reservation, the tribe is 
planning facilities and services to 
enhance the quality of life there. 
Tribal business manager Wayne 
Williams supervises the planning and 
management grant. His long experi- 
ence with tribal affairs enabled him 
to incorporate previous planning and 
management experiences and to select 
a consultant who would build on 
these to develop a program responsive 
to tribal needs. To make the program 
more effective in the implementation 
phase, Mr. Williams has urged that 
members of the tribal council receive 
training in planning and management 
so that they will be better able to 
evaluate the consultant’s recommen- 
dations and to carry out activities 
necessary to achieve their goals. 


Assessing Results 

A recent HUD staff evaluation of 
planning and management on Indian 
reservations revealed a mixed picture 
of accomplishments and disappoint- 
ments. Based on this evaluation, a 
special set of guidelines for the 
Indian assistance portion of the 701 
program has been developed to make 
the program more _ responsive to 
Indian needs and to_ incorporate 
knowledge gained from _ successful 
tribal planning and management pro- 
grams. They also provide guidance on 
the special planning and management 
needs of Indian tribes. 

Experience has shown that tribal 
governments, particularly those facing 
complex problems, often need three 
to five years to establish a meaningful 
planning and management process on 
their reservation. The first step is 
winning the tribe’s commitment to 


the process of making decisions. The 
most effective approach to achieving 
this result has been to have one tribal 
member who has acquired the neces- 
sary planning and management skills 
share his training with other members 
of the tribe. Thus, the guidelines pro- 
vide for initial emphasis on tribal 
involvement ard education in the 
process of studying tribal problems. 
Then, the tribe is encouraged to 
move toward developing alternative 
solutions such as improving manage- 
ment of tribal resources, better budg- 
eting, tribal reorganization or what- 
ever is appropriate. The next step 
involves preparation of reports or 
whatever documentation is needed to 
implement the solutions the tribe has 
chosen. The final phase calls for im- 
plementing the planning and manage- 
ment recommendations through the 
on-going functions of the tribal 
government. 


Future of the Program 

The future of planning and man- 
agement on _ Indian _ reservations 
appears to be one of expansion. As 
more tribes hear about the availabil- 
ity of assistance, identify their own 
needs and learn of the successful 
experiences of others, the number of 
applications for 701 funds is 
increasing. 

Even though the FY ’74 701 
appropriation was 25 percent below 
the previous year’s appropriation, an 
attempt is being made to sustain 
approximately the 1973 level of 
funding for Indian planning and 
management in this fiscal year. It is 
anticipated that HUD will continue 
assisting Indian tribes not only with 
planning and management, but also in 
community development and housing 
programs as well, coordinating these 
efforts with those of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and other Federal 
agencies providing various types of 
assistance. 

Since much = assistance 
through State governments, Indian 
reservations are dependent upon 
States for delivery of some services 
although Indians are determined to 
retain their unique relationship with 
the Federal Government. Building 


flows 
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cooperation and trust between States 
and their Indian citizens continues to 
be an important although difficult 
goal to achieve. In addition, many 
Indian reservations are interdependent 
with surrounding communities, and it 
is essential that planning, manage- 
ment, and development activities are 
coordinated at various intergovern- 
mental levels. In the past, coordina- 
tion has been difficult because of 
distrust, misunderstanding, and com- 
petition in many instances. 


Applying for 701 Assistance 

Under the Section 701 program, 
planning assistance funds for Indians 
are distributed through: 

@ tribal planning councils— Councils 
Or other tribal bodies may apply 
directly to HUD for funds if they are 
designated by the Secretary of Inte- 
rior as eligible for planning for an 
Indian reservation. 

e multi-tribal —organizations— Such 
Organizations which have been dele- 
gated authority by member organiza- 
tions to conduct planning activities 
on their behalf and have the approval 
of the Secretary of Interior may 
apply directly to HUD for funding or 
through a State agency. 

e@ State agencies—State planning 
agencies may apply on behalf of trib- 
al councils in order to provide plan- 
ning services to Indians on and off 
reservations. 

In short, only tribal or multi-tribal 
councils designated for planning for 
reservations may deal directly with 
HUD. Indian groups living off reserva- 
tions and in urban areas must apply 
for HUD planning and management 
assistance through a State agency. 

Achieving the goal of self-determi- 
nation among Indians and establishing 
Indian reservations as economically 
viable communities will require a long 
term effort and cooperation at all 
levels of government. Despite many 
years and forms of Federal assistance 
to Indian people in this country, we 
have only just begun to scratch the 
surface of the problems that exist.« 


Ms. 


Espenshade is a HUD program 
officer in the Office of Community 
Planning and Development. 
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The Role of Texas 


Southern University 
in Community 
Development By Hortense Dixon, Ph.D. 


What is the response of a black institution of higher 
learning to progressive urban decay in the central city of 
the sixth largest city in America? What is the response of 
local, State and Federal governments to this phenomenon 
involving a black university, a decaying black community 
and a city government? The practice of using university 
resources to accomplish national goals seldom involved 
the traditionally black institution. Coinciding events best 
describe the experience of Texas Southern University, the 
city of Houston, Texas, and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

The year was 1972. The Model Cities program was in 
its second year. The Houston Model Cities program was 
preparing to enter the third action year of a projected 
five year program. Texas Southern University was entering 
the fourth year of administrative leadership under 
Granville M. Sawyer, who had in 1969 set forth the 
proposition that: 


“We have reached a point in the history of 
America where democracy must deliver or be 
forever relegated to the never never land of an- 
cient creeds and dogmas that promised but did not 
fulfill. We have come to the juncture in time when 
the full resources of every community must be 
marshalled to insure that the expectations of all its 
citizens are reasonably consistent with and demon- 
strated in the works of those whom chance (and 
the ballot) has made the temporary stewards of 
our national freedoms. 

“Now, we have come hard upon the proposi- 
tion that the commitment to move black Ameri- 
cans into the mainstream of a revitalized national 
life must be met. This is the new mission for the 
black urban University.” 


When the first action year of the Houston Model 
Cities program was activated, Texas Southern University 
was awarded two contracts: (1) Training and Technical 
Assistance to the Resident Commission (the citizens par- 
ticipation arm of the Model Cities program) and (2) The 
Small Business Development Center for technical assist- 
ance and training of small businessmen in the model 
neighborhood. 

Before the end of the first action year, the successful 
interface between the university, Houston’s Model Cities 
program, and the community historically served by the 
university came to the attention of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. This relationship was 
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considered a viable coalition to stem decay that character- 
ized cities across the country. The strength of the coali- 
tion was in the common focus on the target community 
and the interrelationship of goals. 

In March 1972, HUD entered into a contract with 
Texas Southern University for a “demonstration of new 
linkages in planning, programming and technical assistance 
efforts in the Model Cities program between local govern- 
ment and a predominately black institution of higher 
education in the City of Houston.” 


Inner-City Focus 

Since its inception in 1947, Texas Southern Univer- 
sity has been located in the middle of Houston’s sprawl- 
ing inner-city. While the university addressed itself in the 
past to the problems of the inner-city, the focus had been 
limited to the traditional functions of a university. When 
Texas Southern committed itself to the urban commu- 


nity, it adopted a creative application of traditional 





OPPOSITE PAGE 
TOP—A recent survey conducted 
by the Urban Resources 
Center polled residents on 
relocation preferences if they 
were displaced by freeway or 
other construction. 
BOTTOM-—A large walk-on map 
of the area surrounding TSU 
is analyzed in a community 
development planning conference. 
ABOVE—Robert L. Moore (left) 
and Dr. Oscar Mims of HUD’s 
Office of Community Planning 
and Development provided 
technical assistance in the TSU 
project. 
LEFT—Author, Dr. Hortense Dixon 
(right), discusses the community 
development objectives of 
the Urban Resources Center with 
' news media representatives. 
BELOW-—TSU plans for redevelopment 
of Houston's inner city receive 
careful review and analysis. 


functions and procedures. During the last four years, the 
institution’s role in community development has focused 
on how intellectual, human and fiscal resources can be 
used in helping solve community problems and enhancing 
educational opportunities that are relevant to community 
needs. 

The stage was set in a 1972 publication entitled 
Reaching Out—A Synergetic Planning Study Linking the 
Inner-City Community and the University, funded by 
HEW. 

Reaching Out became the working document for 
extending the university resources into the community 
and opening the avenues of communication between the 
university and the community. The flow of information, 
resources and human talents between the university and 
the inner-city is becoming two-way as the university 
brings to bear its knowledge and expertise in helping 
inner-city residents solve their problems. 

Under HUD contract, Texas Southern developed a 
comprehensive three pronged attack on the problems 
which included: 


e@ Development of a needs assessment model linking 
community needs with institutional long-range 
planning— 

Pyramiding on the data base established through 

interviews of 11,000 families for the document Reaching 
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Out, composite data on the minority population of 
Houston was gathered by the Urban Resources Center 
(URC) at TSU and published in March 1973. The statis- 
tical and analytical study was entitled Urban Minority 
Groups in Houston: Problems, Progress and Prospects. 
The URC staff and 20 graduate urban interns helped 
complete the research under my supervision and that of 
Mrs. Naomi Ledé, URC Research Director and Professor 
of Urban Affairs. This project involved codifying the most 
complete documentation of problems and needs of minor- 
ities available for the Houston area. Major sections of that 
report dealt with general socio-economic characteristics, 
such as employment, population and migration, income, 
poverty, education and family size; housing, health, crime, 
economic development, politics, desegregation, and prog- 
ress in civil rights for Houston and parts of Harris 
County. 

The volume represented the first in a series of reports 
published by the Urban Resources Center, which was 
created in July, 1972. 


e@ Developing a mechanism for training and mobi- 
lizing neighborhood youth and college students for 
active participation in community development- 

Two pilot projects, “‘Potential Unlimited: Youth 
Involvement” and the Urban Intern Program described 
above were activated to mobilize college youth for more 
active parts in community development. The program 
provided orientation in the concept of community devel- 
opment and citizen participation; seminars on urban prob- 
lems in Houston; and exposed students to experiential 
learning situations in the community. Additionally, stu- 
dents were involved in volunteer services in social and 
governmental agencies serving the local community. 

During the first year of operation, 96 undergraduate 
students in the Potential Unlimited program volunteered 
more than 7,000 hours to social service agencies for 
health education, crime and delinquency, economic devel- 
opment, community life in general, welfare services and 
the physical environment. 

A number of achievements were made by the Poten- 
tial Unlimited: Youth Involvement program, including the 
mobilization of university resources to complement the 
efforts of local government in the local Model Cities 
program. The program also made university personnel 
available as technical assistants to community groups 
active in the Model Cities program; it stimulated some 
students to continue their volunteer service after they 
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TOP—TSU administrators, city and foundation representatives 
discuss ways to unite community resources. 

ABOVE-—Students view architect’s model of the TSU campus as 
projected for 1997. 


completed the program (volunteer service led to summer 
employment for some students); and, created a commu- 
nity council (Potential Unlimited Council for Community 
Development) as a permanent organization on the TSU 
campus. 

The Urban Intern program involved 20 graduate 
students in research, planning and evaluation of commu- 
nity development activities. The urban interns were re- 
sponsible for developing and implementing the training 
evaluation design used to assess the effectiveness of the 
citizen participation training for regional officers. The 





seven urban interns, graduate students majoring in urban 
community development, assisted in the conference evalu- 
ation along with staff members and commissioners of the 
Model Neighborhood Resident Commission and _ staff 
members of the Texas Southern University Model Cities 
Training Center. 

Another Urban Resources Center publication entitled 
Urban Community Values, Attitudes and Highway Plan- 
ning involved urban interns as facilitators between a 
citizens group in a model neighborhood area and the 
Texas Highway Department over a proposed right-of-way 
project. This study presented recent findings on attitudes, 
needs and desires of individual residents of the Third 


Ward area who were directly or indirectly affected by a 
proposed right-of-way. The research represented an effort 
to achieve greater understanding of citizen needs and 
attitudes toward a proposed highway route which ap- 
peared destined to affect community relationships, institu- 
tions and general neighborhood stability. 

The Texas Highway Department had drawn up pro- 


posed plans for a right-of-way project for Harris County 
which involved extending Interstate highway 45 and State 
highway 35. A pilot investigation, completed by the 
Urban Resources Center indicated positive and negative 
reactions to the construction of the proposed route. 

The study showed that transportation benefits not- 
withstanding, the effects of potential clearance, the possi- 
bility of displacement and relocation, and the commu- 
nity’s overall insecurities threatened the project. A recent 
study, titled Voluntary Urban Relocation, conducted by 
Professor Naomi Lede for the Houston-Galveston Area 
Council highlights the scope of this study. 


e Coordinating university and model neighborhood 
physical and social planning 

In 1972 when Texas Southern University announced 
expansion plans, it was decided that the development 
plans should be coordinated with the plans of the Model 
Cities program. The university began a six-month planning 
effort that focused on the utilization of a projected 
50-million dollars of new construction to increase educa- 
tional opportunity, revise present land use patterns and 
enhance the physical environment, foster minority entre- 
preneur development and improve the quality of life 
through housing, scattered site development and child 
development programs. 

A planning commission comprised of university, city 
and community representatives was convened to explore 


ways that the university’s expansion plans could best be 
implemented to serve the economic, social and educa- 
tional needs of the community. Every stage of this 
planning effort is documented in Community Develop- 
ment—A Neighborhood Planning Process. 


e@/mplementing a_ technical assistance effort for 
Operating agencies, community organizations and 
local governmental units participating in the Model 
Cities program — 

One hundred and eighteen days of technical 
assistance were delivered to agencies and organizations 
covering 45 categories. These included such areas as 
management, proposal development, needs assessment, 
facilities planning, transportation and evaluation, among 
others. 

The demand for technical assistance with a built-in 
capacity for rapid response made it apparent that the 
university needed to assess its own capability and for- 
malize this into an automated retrieval system. The result 
was An Analysis of Texas Southern University’s Capacity 
to Service Community Needs. The process of systemati- 
cally codifying and analyzing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the university relative to the major issues and 
problems confronted by cities contributed significantly to 
the formulation of one new school, seven new degree 
programs and the innovative Week-End College. 

What was the response of a black institution of 
higher learning to progressive urban decay? The response 
was a mobilization of its resources to effect institutional 
change responsive to the problems and processes of 
urbanization. 

What was the response of Federal, State and local 
government? The response was support to test viable 
alternatives for long-range impact on urban problems and 
technical assistance provided by Dr. Oscar L. Mims and 
Robert L. Moore, HUD technical representatives for the 
project. A closer and more supportive working relation- 
ship emerged with local government. The official designa- 
tion of Texas Southern University as a “Special Purpose 
Institution for Urban Programming” during the 1973 
session of the Texas Legislature set a new course for the 
university, indeed for the State of Texas, because the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development saw a 
need and an opportunity for expanded service and re- 
sponded. f® 


Dr. Dixon is Director of the Urban Resources Center at 
Texas Southern University. 
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Jersey City’s 
Experiment in 


Tenant Safety 


By Neil S. Piro 


relationship with tenants. Such is no longer the case now 
as each evening groups of tenants voluntarily sit in their 
lobbies and monitor access to their buildings; an indica- 
tion of a community spirit which has galvanized project 
tenants toward initiating plays, cake sales, Christmas 
programs, gospel sings and other activities including the 
placing of decorations in public corridors. 


The Beginning of Improvements 
The first step toward a revival of public housing in 


Members of the A. Harry Moore project tenant patrol monitor access to the building by having visitors and residents ‘‘sign-in” as they 
enter and leave. 


There is an unmistakable gleam of pride today in 
eyes which once emanated despair as they gazed upon 
properties under jurisdiction of Jersey City’s Housing 
Authority. 

In March 1973 the Authority was in default of its 
obligations to its tenants, its sponsors and itself; however, 
today there are activities which manifest hope and 
determination to improve the quality of life in the 
projects. In four high-rise buildings, formerly notorious as 
“tough, unmanageable projects,” newly-painted walls have 
remained without graffiti since September 1973. A year 
ago, in at least five of the nine JCHA housing projects, 
bitter anger and frustration of the residents was unmistak- 
ably etched on battered walls of bleak hallways. JCHA’s 
housing was in physical disrepair; its operating deficit was 
large and it maintained a negative if not antagonistic 
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Jersey City came about when it became clear that the 
complete absence of any working relationship with tenant 
organizations was a primary issue that had to be faced 
squarely and soon. Efforts to make physical improv- 
ements, stimulate fiscal solvency or deal with the rising 
crime rate and vandalism were viewed as futile in the 
absence of a meaningful tenant-management relationship. 
Besides a rather obvious lack of professional staff and 
massive internal reorganization that would be necessary, 
other factors had to be considered in-developing effective 
tenant strategy. Existing tenant councils were considered 
inadequate bases from which to proceed, because they 
were loosely knit groups, unable to bring about improve- 
ments or to expand their base of support. Second, 
confronting project-wide problems was considered too 
large a task for a small group of tenants to handle when 





they were having difficulties dealing with problems in 
each of their individual units. We concluded that rather 
common and somewhat superficial strategies of the past, 
such as LHA employment programs and provision of 
social services, would be grossly insufficient. Such strate- 
gies were individually geared and/or administered, and 
could not deal with the existing gamut of problems. 
Finally, whatever approaches were considered would have 
to be comprehensive in both theory and practice; they 
would have to encompass tenant organization, policy 
participation, security, daily maintenance, large scale 
remedial maintenance and tenant screening. 

After much theoretical and empirical investigation 
with the help of New York City Housing Authority, we 
decided to initiate a five phase program that would: 

e@Organize the residents of a building into a “tenant 
patrol” to monitor maintenance of and access to their 
own building; 

@Refurbish the interior of buildings where tenant 
patrols are operating, in accordance with patrol priorities 
and engineering necessity; 

@lnstall a tenant grievance and screening procedure 
through which patrol members can deal with disorderly 
tenants and with the Housing Authority and deny future 
access to disruptive tenants; 

@lnstall a series of interior hardware devices which 
would assist patrol members in monitoring their building 
and enhancing the privacy of their residences; 

@lmprove the appearance of the housing site and 
maintain upkeep with tenant patrols. 

We decided to concentrate initial efforts on the A. 
Harry Moore complex which consists of seven 
twelve-story buildings containing 664 units located on a 
7.6 acre site. The project houses 2,080 persons—70 per- 
cent black, 10 percent Spanish-speaking, and 20 percent 
white. Vacancies were increasing monthly. The grounds 
and building interiors were rundown and the project was 
viewed by public officials as “unmanageable” and by 
tenants as “the toughest.’ However, it was believed that 
it might be turned around and become the project that 
would begin to dispel the notion that low-income high 
rises can’t work. 

We decided to begin organization of tenant patrols 
and interior refurbishing in only one building; this, we 
believed, would serve a number of key purposes. 
Organizationally, it allowed for a limited professional staff 
to concentrate on a smaller number of tenants, thereby 
allowing communication to be relatively easy and rapid. 
This coincided with our original intention to utilize the 
building as the unit for patrol organization. This lent a 
high self-interest plane of motivation (i.e., to improve our 
building) and maximized the potential for individual, 
rather than representative, participation in the definition 
and fulfilling of patrol program roles. Also, by executing 
interior refurbishing in only one building concomitant 
with patrol organization, the work would be within staff 
capacity and could be accomplished in a reasonable time. 
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Producing visible results quickly would be imperative to 
expanding and sustaining tenant confidence in the 
Authority and in themselves. As tenants within the build- 
ing and in other buildings actually saw dramatic improve- 
ments accompanying the organization of a building patrol, 
the connection between the two would become 
self-evident. 


Changes Implemented 

Project leaders were contacted. They in turn solicited 
floor captains who solicited the support of two or three 
neighbors. Tenants and LHA officials met to determine 
repair priorities; an engineering survey was taken of the 
building, and refurbishing began, consisting of plastering 
and painting hallways in colors of the tenants’ choice. 
Tiling, painting stairwells, replacing metal-plated 
“windows” with panes of lexan, and other improvements 
were made. 

As refurbishing proceeded so did the organization of 
the building patrol. Tenants designed patrol buttons 


“,.. Although the program has 

surpassed any of our expectations 

... itis neither devoid of problems 
nor a public housing panacea.” 


which were given to each member; lobby patrol duty 
schedules were compiled and a series of training sessions 
held to train patrol members in handling a variety of 
situations they might encounter. On September 4, 1973, 
the first organized tenant patrol began working in the 
first refurbished building in A. Harry Moore. 


Security Patrol Fully Operational 

Three to four tenants began to sit in the lobby of 
their building from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. and a second group 
from 9:00 to 11:00 p.m., greeting fellow tenants, explain- 
ing the program to tenants in the building who were not 
yet participating, and asking non-residents to “sign-in” 
and indicate their destination. The tenants are not cops 
and not vigilantes; if an incident and/or crime develops it 
is reported to the Jersey City Police Department Head- 
quarters radio room which dispatches either a police 
officer or guard from its Bureau of Housing Security. The 
patrol members are simply interested tenants committed 
to insuring that their building is a decent place to live and 
raise children. 

The program caught on quickly; concerned and 
dissatisfied tenants from other buildings and other projects 
asked, “Why that building? What about us?” Our response 
was simple: “Those tenants organized into an effective 
building patrol and the Authority made repairs with the 
confidence that improvements will be maintained through 
the patrol’s committment.” The message seemingly got 
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across clearly. Numerous groups of other concerned 
tenants began the difficult process (with some LHA staff 
assistance) of organizing cohesive building organizations. 
To date there are eight high-rise buildings in various stages 
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TOP-Before refurbishing and the tenant patrol program, hallways 
were dismal and walls in the A. Harry Moore project were filled 
with graffiti. 

BOTTON.-A striking contrast is offered in decorated hallways after 
institution of the tenant patrol program. 


of patrol organization, six of which are currently in 
various stages of interior refurbishing. The Authority has 
not spent one dollar on broken lightbulbs in organized 
buildings; none has been broken. Nor have we had to 
replace one hallway or stairwell window, despite an 
average of more than two children per unit. New front 
and back doors in each patrolled building are still on their 
hinges; they belong to the patrols and the tenants take 
personal responsibility for their maintenance. 

It is important to note here, however, that although 
the program has far surpassed any of our expectations, as 
evidenced by both the present condition of the organized 
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buildings and by the growing spirit of real community 
among the patrol members, it is neither devoid of 
problems nor a public housing panacea. 


The Value of Organizing 

The formation of building organizations has clearly 
surpassed our capacity to initiate concomitant refurbish- 
ing activities, so much so that we have directed our 
tenant organizers to curtail further contact with any 
building not already in the process of organizing. There is 
absolutely no point in encouraging the formation of 
additional building patrols until our maintenance task 
force can handle additional buildings. In fact to do this 
would in all probability have a negative effect, making 
future organizational efforts even more difficult. Our staff 
presently can refurbish only one building at a time, at an 
approximate cost of $20,000 a building—$6,000 in 
materials and $14,000 in labor. Average completion time 
is 14% months. Tenant patrols are organizing themselves at 
twice the pace. We also have insufficient funds to prop- 
erly approach the fourth and fifth phases of the program, 
i.e., interior security hardware and site improvements. 
Two projects will in all probability be ready and waiting 
for such activity by the summer of 1974. 


Problems Scrutinized 

Patrol leadership is not yet as problem-free as it 
might become. Building organizations are often too 
dependent upon a few key tenants; this creates problems 
for both the patrol and its leaders. 

Nonetheless, despite difficulties and temporary weak- 
nesses we find the patrol program a significant first step 
in making public housing work and are confident the 
program will persist and prevail. A number of public 
officials have observed the Jersey City program in opera- 
tion and voiced their support and enthusiasm. Jersey City 
Mayor Paul Jordan has committed over two million 
dollars in police, sanitation, planning and social services to 
the LHA in support of the program. James Sweeney, 
HUD Newark Area Office Director and S. William Green, 
New York Regional Office Director, have given the LHA 
maximum flexibility in administering the program and 
have committed their offices to support of the program as 
best they can. 

Finally, and most importantly, our greatest hope lies 
with the tenants, themselves, the consumers of public 
housing. Participation on their part has crossed age, race 
and family size barriers. There are two-parent and 
one—parent families who are active patrol mémbers; there 
are welfare recipients and fully-employed families; blacks, 
Puerto Ricans and whites; senior citizens and 
teenagers—all exerting exemplary efforts to improve the 
quality of their residence. Their response to our initiatives 
has become literally overwhelming; we can foresee no 
reason to doubt its continuance. oO) 


Mr. Piro is Executive Director of the Jersey City Housing 
Authority. 





in print 

America’s Housing Needs: 
Birch, et. a/. Joint Center for Urban Studies of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard 


University, Cambridge, Mass., 1973. 271p. Appendices. 
$10. 


This report by the Joint Center portends in considerable 
detail housing supply and demand conditions through the 
decade of the 1970s but, in the process, it also demon- 
strates just how abstruse is the housing ‘‘problem’’ and 
how primitive our attempts to define it. Therefore, an 
assessment of the report's findings and its housing projec- 
tions depends upon one’s predilection not only for crystal 
gazing but for measuring the housing ‘‘problem”’ as well. 

The report pulls together preliminary findings of 
several research efforts undertaken by the Joint Center 
(with partial HUD sponsorship) designed to forecast pri- 
vate housing construction and household living conditions, 
both on a regional basis. Overall, the report’s estimate is 
that 23.3 million residential units will be produced 
between 1970 and 1980, in contrast with the Kaiser 
Committee’s prediction of 18 to 20 million units for the 
same period. The ‘‘most probable forecast’’ is that the 
stock of substandard housing will be reduced by about 20 
percent over the decade. 

The report argues persuasively that the housing ‘‘prob- 
lem’’ long has been underestimated due to the traditional 
focus only on physical characteristics of a housing unit, 
usually its soundness and the presence or absence of 
plumbing facilities. It is argued instead that housing 
“deprivation” can result from overcrowding or high hous- 
ing costs, as well as from an inadequate structure. Using 
this broader definition, one out of every five American 
households is being deprived of “’a decent home and a 
suitable living environment.”’ This includes some 13.1 
million households, more than twice the number esti- 
mated by the Kaiser Committee. 

The report argues for an even broader definition of 
“deprivation,”” including an inadequate neighborhood as 
well as an inadequate structure. Unfortunately, ‘‘difficult 
problems of establishing definitions and data analysis” 
prevent estimates of neighborhood inadequacy. The con- 
cept is a very real and important one, despite these 
difficulties, and the Joint Center report deserves credit for 
drawing attention to it. 

The concept of housing “‘deprivation,’’ by focusing on 
the multifarious nature of housing need, points up the 
ludicrousness of any uni-dimensional measure such as a 
unit’s physical ‘‘(in)adequacy.’’ The assumptions implicit 
in this broader concept comprise the agenda of issues 
upon which further discussion and research must center if 
a more meaningful, yet operational, measure of housing 
need is to evolve. 


1970 to 1980, by David 


For example, the composition of housing ‘“‘depriva- 
tion” in 1970 represented a dramatic shift from that 
existing in 1960, with high rent households accounting 
for 18 percent more of the total and physically inade- 
quate housing 18 percent less. This implies, of course, 
that many families upgraded their housing but incurred 
increased rental cost in the process. To the extent this 
shift was involuntary, e.g., displacement of inadequately- 
housed families by urban renewal or fire, “deprivation” 
remains unabated and the inclusion of high rent house- 
holds seems justified. If, however, inadequately-housed 
families voluntarily moved into better housing, say, 
because it became more accessible, one may question 
whether the higher rent still reflects a ‘““housing problem” 
or has become an “income problem.” 


The final section of the report focuses on consumer 
attitudes, assuming that a family’s housing demand can be 
predicted accurately only by first understanding its social 
status and related housing aspirations. There is much in 
this analysis with which reasonable persons may disagree; 
for example, one may question the utility of distinguish- 
ing among households by socia/ class when it is their 
income position which seems to dictate their ‘‘consump- 
tion strategies.’’ Nevertheless, the discussion of housing 
preferences makes the important, but frequently overlook- 
ed, point that housing commonly encompasses much 
more than shelter. In all but the “‘lower class,’ better 
housing tends to be desired partially for its symbolic 
value, whether expressed in terms of “pride,”’ ‘‘appear- 
ances sake,” “‘status,”” or whatever. 

In conclusion, two findings of the report have especial- 
ly important policy implications: First, since both the 
pattern and intensity of housing ‘‘deprivation’’ vary con- 
siderably from place to place, effective housing policy 
must be geared to local and regional markets. Second, 
increasing dissatisfaction with neighborhood conditions, 
particularly among ‘‘working class’ families living in the 
inner-city, has created an extremely volatile housing 
demand situation; therefore, the rate of flight to the 
suburbs (and the demand for additional housing there) 
must be carefully considered in formulating public poli- 
cies which impact heavily upon neighborhood stability, 
namely, school finance and integration, on the one hand, 
and programs directed at the poorly housed on the other. 


The report provides a number of useful insights about 
America’s housing markets—both present and future—but 
its more important contribution is to dramatize how 
poorly the housing “problem” is understood and what 
must be done if the situation is to improve. 

—John Simonson, Economist 
HUD Office of Policy Development & Research 
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Citizen cooperation in helping to 
fight crime has had marked influence 
on burglaries and related crimes. 
Reductions in burglaries of 12 to 30 
percent have been reported. 

All over America, people are 
reacting to what has been described 
as the individual’s greatest 
problem—the threat to his safety and 
property. Crime is no stranger to 
public housing where over 6 million 
Americans live under some form of 
subsidy and over 3 million people live 
in units under the direct control of 
public housing authorities. 

America’s sheriffs are increasingly 
concerned because burglary is the 
most frequent of all major offenses. 
Last year law enforcement agencies 
cleared or solved only 19 percent of 
the burglaries. During 1971-72, 71 
percent of the burglary suspects 
arrested had been apprehended 
previously on_ similar charges. 
Burglary has been a relatively safe 
crime to commit. 

Local needs dictate many methods 
of coping with this problem. In some 
areas metropolitan police provide 
police services. In other areas regular 
police patrols have been replaced by 
special housing police with limited 
jurisdiction, but are generally backed 
up by large departments in the area. 
In some localities, contract law 
enforcement has been effective 
through county sheriffs’ departments 
or other law enforcement agencies. 


Protection Extended to Public Housing 
The many unique problems of 


protecting citizens in public housing 
cover a broad spectrum of concerns. 
Vertical patrol, large parking areas, 
elevators, etc., present many special 
problems. Planners are learning a 
great deal about better locks, more 
efficient methods of lighting, even 
techniques for breaking up the space 
into more controllable areas. But 
these are only parts of the formula 
for success—it is people who make it 
work. People lock or fail to lock 
doors and windows, see and report 
crimes. People are the victims and, 
unfortunately, the perpetrators of 
crimes. 

Key recommendations in the 
National Advisory Commission’s 
report on community crime preven- 
tion include recognition of the 
increasing need for citizen participa- 
tion. The contribution of citizens to 
crime prevention—making their homes 
and businesses more secure by taking 
part in police-community 
programs—is helping to reduce 
significantly the number of crimes 
taking place. 

To help reach this goal, the 
National Sheriffs’ Association has 
been conducting a self-help educa- 
tional program to alert citizens to the 
steps they can take to protect their 
property and the property of their 
neighbors from theft, and to encour- 
age prompt reporting to, and 
cooperation with, law enforcement 
agencies. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) of the US. 





Department of Justice has funded 
this program to make available 
materials designed to go directly into 
the home. Pamphlets and materials 
containing simple security hints 
provide the program with visibility 
and help to develop community 
awareness. This literature is being 


distributed efficiently through a net- 
work of participating sheriffs, local 
law enforcement agencies, and police. 


Program Expansion Underway 

The tremendous success of the 
National Neighborhood Watch 
Program has generated expansion into 
many areas where crime has previ- 
ously gone unchecked. Reports from 
participating agencies indicate that 
areas in which effective police patrol 
has not been possible respond to 
Neighborhood Watch with very 
encouraging results. Police are now 
invited into these communities to 
talk to groups of citizens. 

These successful techniques may 
provide some basis for improving 
security in our public housing 
complexes. Strategies for dealing with 
the crime problem in each complex 
may vary because of numerous 
differences—only people are common 
to the solution. 

Recently, HUD brought together 
security experts from the fields of 
industry, public housing, and law 
enforcement to focus on many of the 
basic needs for improving tenant 
safety. Better locks, electronic surveil- 
lance, more active police and tenant 


patrols, etc., were all accepted as 
effective measures to _ provide 
security. Transferring the Neighbor- 
hood Watch concept to public 
housing could be the straw that 
breaks the back of crime. 

An overwhelming response to the 
program has resulted in the shipment 
of over 12 million pieces of program 
material to participating agencies. A 
third printing has been ordered to 
meet the increasing demand. 

Kits containing sample bumper 
stickers, window stickers, educational 
and crime prevention brochures, 
telephone stickers, and suggestions 
for program implementation were 
distributed to 2000 law enforcement 
agencies. 


Results Confirmed 
Recently announced studies have 


confirmed the effectiveness of citizen 
education programs in reducing bur- 
glaries and increasing non-victim re- 
porting of crimes. The largest affect- 
ed segments have been reducing non- 
force and minor-force intrusions, 
which account for the largest part of 
the almost 2.5 million reported bur- 
glaries in the United States. 

Emphasis is placed on 
people-to-people aspects of 
program. In order to achieve the 
program’s basic goal of reducing 
burglaries we can help make burglary 
unprofitable for the burglar. With 
active citizen participation we have a 
good start now, and we want to keep 
it moving. 

Donald Santarelli, Administrator 
of LEAA, points out that, “LEAA 
believes that this is a_ beneficial 
program which is producing results. It 
is making the average citizen more 
aware of crime, and this in turn will 
bring crime down. It is for this 
reason LEAA is pleased to be 
involved in distributing this program 
to the sheriffs.” 

As long as supplies last, request 
from communities to join the 
growing National Neighborhood 
Watch Program will be considered. 
Inquiries regarding the program 
should be directed to Ferris E. Lucas, 
National Sheriffs’ Association, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. ® 


the 
the 


Mr. Lucas is Executive Director of 
the National Sheriffs’ Association. 
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The New 


Communities 


SUMMARY OF NEW COMMUNITIES APPROVED BY HUD 














Develop- 
Projected ment Period 
rogram Population (years) Acres 
‘ Jonathan, 
By Alberto F. Trevino, Jr. Minnesota 50,00 20 8,194 
a . St. Charles 
The New Communities program in Communities, 
HUD is making measured, but impor- Maryland 75,000 20 7,408 
tant, progress in providing a practical 
Prog P oP 7 : Park Forest 
step-by-step approach to organizing  gouth 
and managing our resources and __ Illinois 110,000 15 8,163 
social services, and in helping to Setes 
preserve our environment. i 64,000 20 6.156 
The Department of Housing and 
‘ Maumelle, 
Urban Development has to date atten 45.000 0 5,319 
underwritten fifteen new 
’ at i Cedar-Riverside, 
aah. a ‘i —e Minnesota 30,000 20 101 
4 
ah: Riverton, 
iy New York 25,600 16 2,437 
UV San Antonio 
ui Hi Ranch, 
! Texas 88,000 30 9,318 
a The Woodlands, 
Texas 150,000 20 17,000 
Gananda, 
New York 50,000 20 4,733 
Soul City, 
North 
Carolina 30,000 20 5,180 
ie Radisson * 
eta pcg he os communities, totalling over $360 New York 18,000 20 2,670 
captures tlavor of commercia sons . : 
snd condanaieh deena million in loan guarantees, and is tiie 
in Roosevelt Island, empowered to issue guarantees up to South 
new town in town. $750 million. In Fiscal 1975, starting Carolina 23,000 20 1,740 
July 1 of this year, we expect 8 Roosevelt * 
many as three more communities  |sland, 
may be guaranteed. New York 18,000 7 143 
During this short period of Federal gy .nandoah. 
sponsorship, much has happened Georgia 70,000 20 7,200 
which severely affects these com- eesttei 
ee P . i ewlields, 
munities and their future. Land and ohio 40,000 20 4,032 
interest costs dramatically increased; 
fertility went into drastic decline. Beckett, 
, New Jersey 60,000 20 6,100 


And now the energy problem lies 
across our path. In considering that it 
takes 15 to 20 years to create the 
kind of new community we seek, it is 
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*State Land Development Agency Project: Obligations will not be 
guaranteed by HUD, but project is eligible for other program 


benefits. 





: 
a 


clear that stresses are bound to occur 
in a program subject to such abrupt 
changes in external circumstances. 

We like to believe that our 
program was launched with a basic 
design broad enough and is flexible 
enough to enable us to adapt to 
changing conditions and to learn 
from experience. There is little we 
can do about massive external 
circumstances except adapt to them, 
of course, but we can actively profit 
by studying our internal experience. 

The original New Communities 
legislation was first of all a response 
to growing national concern with 
urban blight and suburban sprawl. No 
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TOP—Cedar Riverside is pictured as it was in 1907. 
RIGHT—Scene of modern high-rise structures in 
Cedar Riverside replaces turn-of-the-century 
buildings that deteriorated into slums. 
ABOVE—By-passed by development, 

Roosevelt Island in the middle of the East 

River, is growing into a new auto-free city. 
LEFT—Located outside Minneapolis, new 

town of Jonathan features attractive homes 

for wide range of incomes and tastes. 
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one supposed, however, that new 
communities would quickly do away 
with either blight or sprawl. 

Despite the vast complexities and 
uncertainties of bringing even one 
community to fruition, even if 
our present fifteen were entirely 
completed, taken all together, they 
would add but a minor fraction (3-5 
percent) to a single year’s housing 
need in this country. 

We need a sense of scale to 
identify the appropriate role for the 
New Communities Administration. At 
best, it will show the way—at the 
very least, it will offer important 
clues on how to attack the two evils 
of blight and sprawl. 


There is, however, the distinct 


possibility that with an expanded 
production base to include State and 
local development corporations, new 
communities could capture a larger 
percentage of the urban expansion. 


In the real world, we do not look for 
perfect solutions, but only for the 
best solutions available. When 
previous remedies for urban ills do 
not work we must go on looking for 
others. So far, for better or worse, 
new communities—no matter how 
formidable the task of bringing them 
off successfully in practice—remain 
the most promising direction in 


which to look. 
Under the leadership of Secretary 


James T. Lynn, the New Com- 
munities Administration has begun 
diligently to assess what it has been 
learning. What we have been putting 
together during the past several 
months is an evolving report of what 
has been happening. Instead of specu- 
lation, only experience will tell us 
decisively whether we are looking in 
the right direction. Now what have 
we been learning? 


Lessons Learned 

First of all, we have been learning 
how much there is to learn. We have 
learned what a paragon of talents the 
developer has to be, and what a 
dearth of people there are who 
already possess these talents. At the 
operational level we have learned 
about the need for management 
tools, such as cash-flow modeling for 
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financial forecasting and monitoring 
which synthesize the best practices. 

Second, we have concluded that 
evidence must be assembled about 
the kinds and extent of the benefits 
available only from new communities. 
These include not only the benefits 
to residents and employees who work 
there, but the fiscal benefits to 
adjoining units of government, and 
the benefits to potential employers 
locating there. 

Third, we already begin to see 
evidence that the profile of the labor 
force in the community must bear a 
much closer relation to the profile of 
residents for whom _ housing is 
designed. Mere quotas with regard to 
income levels tend more to obscure 
and complicate than to facilitate the 
implementation of the basic concept 
of balancing jobs with homes. We 
have learned that if reinvestment is to 
be continuous in the future, 
industrial development must be 
planned to seek out and recruit firms 
that are self-renewing and 
self-upgrading, rather than doomed to 
decline. 

Fourth, we have learned a great 
deal about marketing. In fact some 
would put this as our most important 
lesson since it is the primary 
symptom when the development 
process falters. Sales have to be 
attracted from a far wider area than 
conventionally considered, and the 
sales magnets have to be both more 
powerful and more diverse than 
merely exhibiting model houses. 

Fifth, although some would put it 
first, we have learned much, the hard 
way, about the importance of 
working closely from the outset with 
aadjoining units of government, no 
matter how painful these relations 
might be. A prime objective of 
federally-aided new communities is 
that they fit into the local growth 
framework. We believe that only 
States, counties and cities can decide 
what best suits their regional and 
local growth plans. We at HUD will 
not approve any request for aid to 
a new community without the full 
knowledge and consent of local 
officials. 


Sixth, moreover, we have 
concluded that a conscious emphasis 
has to be imposed on reciprocity, 
between the local area and the new 
community. Reciprocity demands 
that a new community show 
measurable benefits to the area in 
which it is to become a community 
partner. A new community must not 
be a license to sponge off established 
neighborhoods--sapping taxes, jobs, 
public services and social amenities. 

Seventh, our preliminary evidence 
indicates significant differences in the 
over-all success between satellite, 
in-town and free-standing new com- 
munities. Satellite new communities 
appear to offer substantial savings in 
capital costs for housing, land and 
infrastructure compared to sprawl. 

The new-town-in-town concept has 
valid objectives, but there is an 
obvious need for more than loan 
support. Revenue-sharing funds under 
the proposed Better Communities Act 
could supply this support. 

The free-standing new community 
is not generally a viable concept. Soul 
City near Henderson, N.C., recipient 
of extensive Federal program aid, will 
provide us with future feasibility 
analyses on which to base a more 
accurate measurement of this kind of 
new community. 

Eighth, we have learned that 
innovation although highly desirable 
and productive for out total society, 
is often only peripheral to the success 
of the new community. Such difficult 
problems in innovation as transporta- 
tion in low density areas or modular 
construction still need more testing. 
Much innovative comprehensive 
planning has been done on new com- 
munities and we are hopeful that 
proposed solid waste disposal systems 
and community cable television 
systems can make contributions. We 
want to share these findings as widely 
and as rapidly as possible. Hence let 
us conclude with the briefest but we 
think the most significant of 
summaries: We are learning. ® 


Mr. Trevino is General Manager of 
HUD’s New Communities 
Administration. 





| Due Process 
and Equal Protection 
in Public Planning 


By 
Timothy L. Jenkins 
and 
Margaret I. Duncan 


In the area of public planning, leadership of the 
courts and the Congress, and enlightened use of Executive 
authority have been responsible for the small element of 
progress in equal opportunity. This has been expressed 
through a host of constitutional interpretations, statutes, 
Executive orders and lesser mandates aimed at compelling 
public planners to be equitable in their allocations of 
public resources and services with regard to racial, ethnic, 
and other minorities. 

These are the findings of a HUD-funded study con- 
ducted by MATCH Institution, a Washington, D.C., firm 
specializing in management and technical assistance to 
cities and public bodies. The study focused on how well 
recipients of HUD Comprehensive Planning Assistance are 
doing with these mandates. 


HUD Guidelines 


HUD requirements for affirmative action specify four 
major areas: 


@Ethnic and income integration of planning agencies’ 
boards; 

@ Equal employment practices; 

e@Affirmative agency procurement 
entrepreneurs; 

e@New efforts to address the needs of minority ele- 
ments in communities through the work plans of recipient 
agencies. 

In each of these four areas, HUD has encouraged 
agencies to show not only current safeguards but evidence 
of efforts to correct the discrimination or neglect that has 
characterized the past. 

In a broad cross-section of public planning agencies at 
all levels of government, the MATCH Institution has come 
to appreciate that many persons involved in the adminis- 
tration and implementation of HUD funded compre- 
hensive planning activities are still either unaware of the 
range of equal opportunity requirements to which they 
are subject, or are uncertain of the manner in which they 
must comply with those requirements. It is the purpose 
of this article to illuminate some of the confusion which 
has grown up around these legal standards. Observations 
made indicate in real life terms the distance the Nation 


from minority 


must yet travel, if equal opportunity is to be realized in 
this critically pervasive sector of public policy making, as 
a matter of law. 


Equal Protection in Planning 

At the least, equal protection in planning implies that 
all planning activities must reflect the intention to provide 
equal allocation of services and facilities to all citizens in 
the future. 

At best, it has been interpreted to require also that 
programs be initiated in all phases of planning activity to 
redress imbalances that have occurred due to past dis- 
crimination or neglect, even to the extent of revising 
conceived master plans or halting already initiated 
projects. 

Defensively, administrators argue that political scien- 
tists must provide a still more pragmatic definition; and 
some planners complain that they haven’t the time to 
arrive at a new social philosophy in the face of funding 
requirements and time constraints. Though the academi- 
cians might be afforded the time to tinker with equal 
opportunity models, definitions, terms, and standards, 
HUD recipient agencies insist that they cannot be so 
leisurely. They have schedules to meet! It is clear that 
this apology reflects a grave misconception not only of 
what constitutes equal opportunity in planning but also 
of the fundamental justification for planning itself as a 
rational public tool in society. 


Composition of Planning Agency Boards 

The matter of board composition must be treated on 
two levels: membership on policymaking boards, and 
participation in citizen advisory bodies. In both cases, 
planning agencies have varying standards. 

There are no actual court cases on the extent of 
minority representation required on planning policy 
boards. However, in a New York decision,! the Court 
noted that the seven members of the Lackawanna Plan- 
ning and Development Board were residents of the city’s 
predominantly middle and upper income wards, that there 
was no representation of the city’s predominantly low- 
income and black ward. The Court’s observations are 
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significant because of the board’s role in approving land 


use plans which the Court found had the effect of 


excluding low-income and minority residents from equal 
housing opportunities in the city’s middle- and upper- 
income wards. 

HUD guidelines require that policy boards be com- 
prised of two-thirds elected officials and suggest that the 
rest be persons representing the community. Obviously 
low-income and minority representatives on policy boards 
assure that low-income and minority needs and perspec- 
tives are considered in the planning process. The Court’s 
observations may well signal judicial willingness to sustain 
independent insistence that such bodies include represen- 
tation of minority interests. 

Our research on the composition of planning policy- 
making bodies revealed that only one metropolitan plan- 
ning agency specifically provided for the appointment of 
minority members where a significant number of local 
elected officials were non-minority. With other agencies, 
the matter seemed to rest on the attitude of the indi- 
vidual planning officials. There is no generally accepted 
consensus then, that women and/or minorities must sit on 
boards of the agencies; and in cases where they are 
included, the percentages are informally agreed upon. The 
question of whether it is safe to rely on attitudes rather 
than institutional practices hardly needs an answer. 

Equal Job Opportunity 

HUD guidelines on affirmative action in employment 
are more straightforward and unambiguous. Upon their 
suggestion, many planning agencies at least maintain a list 
of minority organizations which can assist in their recruit- 
ment efforts; have established liaison with one or more 
educational institutions as a recruiting source; they adver- 
tise as equal opportunity employers in publications; and 
they participate at one level or another in the HUD 
Minority and Low-Income Work/Study Program. Nonethe- 
less, even the most well intentioned agencies complain 
that they experience difficulties in attracting minority 
professionals and lament a lack of minorities in technical 
fields such as planning, architecture, and engineering. 

Other problems are related to the establishment of 
goals. Confusion exists, for example, on whether affirma- 
tive action goals should be established on the basis of 
statewide minority population data, or population charac- 
teristics of the agency’s jurisdiction. For example, in 
many cases, cities have had 10-12 percent minority popu- 
lation, yet the overall State may hold 34 percent. In the 
absence of clear regulations, too many cities are satisfied 
to establish employment goals on the basis of statewide 
characteristics. 

Naive considerations are also raised as to what consti- 
tutes “affirmative action” in recruitment. While some 
agencies established goals and set up interviews with 
minority applicants, when the minority applicant did not 
appear, no follow-up action was indicated that would 
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have persuaded the minority community of the agency’s 
sincere effort to enlist participation of the minority. This 
extra step might be interpreted as an essential to offset 
the impact of past exclusion. 


Procurement Relations with 
Minority Entrepreneurs 

HUD equal opportunity guidelines encourage the use 
of minority banks for the deposit of grant funds, yet 
many agencies point out that they do not have the 
authority to make any independent deposits. In the case 
of contracting with minority firms for planning, engineer- 
ing, and other consultant work, many State agencies 
similarly explain that they must go through a bidding and 
certification process over which they have little control. 

While metropolitan and non-metropolitan planning 
agencies are in a better position to be free of narrow 
procurement restraints, it would appear that this area of 
equal opportunity concern has been given the least 
amount of attention by such planning agencies. If any 
significant changes are to occur, earnest discussions will 
have to be initiated on how to implement HUD sugges- 
tions, and how to revise local procedures to allow for 
more extensive use of minority owned banks and busi- 
nesses. Though recipients of funds generally require those 
to whom they subcontract to have affirmative action 
statements, the question of whether this is sufficient also 
has not been squarely confronted. 


Work Plan for Non-Discrimination 

It is in the “work plan” standards that the most 
important directions in equal opportunity requirements 
are rapidly emerging, as the decrees of the courts prod 
planning bodies to behave more rationally. Here, it is 
important to appreciate the way in which the law has 
grown. The Federal courts have long held that State and 
local government agencies cannot intentionally allocate 
their resources in a fashion that is or can be calculated to 
injure important interests of one element in the commu- 
nity for the benefit of another as a denial of “equal 
protection” afforded by the Constitution. Historically the 
cases on this principle arose from facts which proved that 
State or local officials knowingly failed this test in 
zoning, hospitals, public accommodations, housing, or 
schools. Finally, this body of constitutional and statutory 
law is now well established.2 

More recently, however, plaintiffs before courts have 
begun to challenge as well the unintentional racial and 
economic effects of planning and public policy. While this 
distinction has been long established in the area of 
employment discrimination, voting rights, public accom- 
modations, and law enforcement, it had not been ex- 
pressly interpreted to apply in the field of planning until 
1965. 

In such cases as Garrett v. City of Hamtramck3 in 
Michigan; Harris v. Town of Itta Bena,4 Brooks v. Town 





of Sunflower,5 and Hawkins v. Town of Shaw,® in 
Mississippi; and Clarke School Urban Renewal Area 
Committee v. Romney? in Selma, Alabama, court actions 
have reached for an affirmative standard in their attempts 
to determine what constitutes impermissible discrimina- 
tion. Such an analysis has led to a shift in the burden of 
proof requiring an affirmative showing of the ways in 
which the interests of all elements in the community were 
equally~protected in the course of developing and imple- 
menting a particular public planning policy. Until these 
cases, the assumption of most planners was that as long as 
their plans were rationally arrived at in terms of the 
efficient allocation of resources or the accomplishment of 
legitimate public ends, they would be permissible under 
the law—regardless of their uneven effects. 

Critical among the techniques judicially used to dis- 
turb that assumption has been a reliance on statistical 
data. In Selma, Alabama, the Court examined a number 
of indices of public services to find discrimination. it 
compared the zoning patterns applied to the geographical 
areas largely populated by whites with those largely 
populated by blacks. It compared the relative access of 
whites to street lighting, fire hydrants, and paved streets. 
It contrasted the pattern of urban renewal in each 
respective element of the community or commercial life. 
And after examining these several areas of public service, 
the Court concluded that there existed a clear pattern and 
practice, invidious to the interests of the black 
community. 

Similarly, in the Hamtramck case, the Federal Court 
observed that the urban renewal packages proposed by 
the city had the effect of dislodging persons living in the 
predominantly minority section of the community only. 
Hence, the Court concluded that such a program could be 
more aptly described as “Negro removal” rather than 
urban renewal. 

In each instance, the direction of Federal require- 
ments would seem to be clear as pointed to by the 
Federal judiciary. Both constitutional and statutory bases 
have been relied upon by the Court to prohibit the 
disproportionate impact of negative planning elements on 
the minority community in zoning, location of commu- 
nity facilities, housing production, infrastructure develop- 
ment, and designation of urban renewal sites. The conse- 
quence of this difference in approach looms large indeed 
for planning agencies about operating within the confines 
of the law. It more than suggests an affirmative obligation 
on the part of public bodies in developing their various 
plans and strategies in community development to test 
how these plans impact upon various social, ethnic, and 
racial elements within the community. 

Accordingly, plans which appear neutral on their face 
may be determined to have impermissible racial and 
economic effects. This means that planners and planning 
agencies—recipients of HUD program monies at least—or 


possibly even without HUD monies are to be held ac- 
countable to a new standard of civil rights requirements. 


Monitoring and Evaluation 

It might be well to recall that until recently, HUD 
itself has not made a concerted effort to enforce its 
guidelines. Certainly, the court cases in which HUD has 
been a defendant are testimony to this fact. Now, in the 
face of increased State responsibility in the planning and 
management assistance program, some hard questions 
must be asked anew about compliance standards. 

It now remains for HUD, the States and the recipi- 
ents of planning assistance at all levels to develop measur- 
able goals and realistic mechanisms by which this emerg- 
ing legal trend can be anticipated and the rather sluggish 
pattern of agency compliance can be accelerated. 

After all, the Courts and the various HUD guidelines 
are less to be criticized for interfering with the planning 
process than credited with trying to keep it honest to its 
mission of enabling an equitable allocation of public 
resources rather than an inequitable one. 

And in this the planning profession should be con- 
cerned to lead rather than content to be driven by courts, 
statutes, Executive orders and regulations, if this is not 
asking too much, based on its historic performance 
heretofore. ® 


Mr. Jenkins is a lawyer and chairman of the MATCH 
Institution. Ms. Duncan is a political scientist and project 
director for this research task. This article is based on 
information received from more than 200 (701-funded) 
State, city, metropolitan and non-metropolitan agencies. 


Footnotes: 


1. Kennedy Park Homes Association v. City of 
Lackawanna, New York, 318F. Supp. 669 (D.N.Y., 
1970). 

Zoning: Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 60 (1917) 
Hospitals: Simkins v. Moses H. Cone Memorial 
Hospital, 323 F. 2d 959 (4th Cir. 1963), cert. den., 
376 U.S. 938 (1964) Public Accommodations: Burton 
v. Wolmington Parking Authority, 365 U.S. 715 
(1961) Housing: Harris v. Sunset Islands Property 
Owners, Inc., 116 So. 2d 622 (Fla. 1959) Schools: 
Taylor v. Board of Education of City School District 
of New Rochelle, 191. F. Supp. 181 (S.D.N.Y. 1961). 
Garrett v. City of Hamtramck, 335 F. Supp. 16 (D. 
Mich. 1971). 

Harris v. Town of Itta Bena, Vo. GC 67-56-S (D. 
Miss. 1973). 

Brooks v. Town of Sunflower, No. GC 71-57-K (D. 
Miss. 1973). 

Hawkins v. Town of Shaw, 437 F.2d 1286 (Sth Cir. 
1971). 

Clarke School Urban Renewal Area Committee v. 
Romney, (D. Ala. 1971). 
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“For too long we have focused a great deal of 
attention on some forms of transportation to the detri- 
ment of others, we have permitted decision-making at the 
Federal level to scramble priorities at the State and local 
levels, and we have begun to lose the diversity and 
flexibility in transportation systems that encouraged com- 
petition and, therefore, great efficiency and greater 
effectiveness in the employment of these systems.” 

—President Richard Nixon 

Message to Congress on Transportation 
Initiatives for the Nation 

February 13, 1974 


“We are not getting out of the subsidized housing 
business entirely...We envision some Federal con- 
struction as being an integral part of the housing future, 
particularly in those areas of short housing supply where 
the introduction of direct cash assistance might otherwise 
drive up the cost of housing and rents.” 


—Secretary James T. Lynn on “The Issues as Seen by 
the Administration,”’ AlA Journal 


“Looking to the future, we see the role of Govern- 
ment not as an inefficient housing retailer,trying to police 
every builder and banker and pass upon every minor 
decision, but as a force concerned with the wholesale 
direction of housing. To function on the scale required 
the system must be structured on a basis that is 
self-policing by the participants and operated on the 
principle of self-interest. What | am saying is that the 
Government should provide not houses, but the policies 
and leadership for private capital and free enterprise to 
supply decent housing for everyone. The object of these 
policies would be to achieve a steady adequate supply of 
mortgage money which would even out the traditional 
boom or bust nature of home building and lead to a 
stable, ample number of housing starts; lower housing 
costs to the consumer; and provide an efficient allocation 
of housing finance for the effective turnover and re-use of 
the existing housing supply.” 


—Sheldon B. Lubar, HUD Assistant Secretary 
for Housing Production and Mortgage Credit 


“Local governments must use their zoning authority 
to keep their people out of the flood plains. If they 
don’t, sooner or later they will have to choose between 
no Federal flood protection and full Federal regulation of 
their flood plains.” 


—Major General Richard H. Groves 
North Atlantic Division, Army Corps of Engineers 
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““The trouble with you planners (the town official 
told me) is that you develop your plan, and then you 
turn it over to us politicians, and you fold up your tents 
and flee into the night and leave us holding the 
bag.’... He was 100 percent right. Most planners think 
they’ve done something great and expect somebody else 
to carry the ball—and the somebody else doesn’t even 
know what the ball is, let alone how to carry it... Here 
I'd spent 10 years of my life developing a plan, and 
whether it was going to be a paper plan or a plan that 
was going to be implemented was going to depend not on 
the politicians, but on me. So | stayed with it, and | 
never imagined its acceptance would be so broad.” 

—Lee Koppelman, executive director of 

the Nassau-Suffolk New York Regional Planning 
Board, quoted by David Jacobs 

in a report of the Long Island 

communities’ impressive planning activities. 


“The era of unrestricted development of land has 
ended...” . 
—Norman Weinberg, Associate Director 


The Real Estate Institute, New York University 
Quoted in BUILDINGS 


“Today's responsible developers are concerned with 
preservation of natural settings within their projects. 
Irresponsible developers are not, and never have been.” 

—Julian C. Garr, President, The Devon Group 
Miami, Fla., quoted in BUILDINGS 


“This country will not turn back the clock on 
environmental issues. As exemplified by the present 
shortages of energy, by our smog-laden cities, mudslides, 
and wholesale destruction of the countryside, we have 
already passed the point of no return... this is a great 
national issue, an issue that cuts deeply into basic rights 
in the ownership of property.” 

—Oliver H. Jones, Executive Vice President, 
Mortgage Bankers Association, writing 
on Viable National Growth Policy. 


“We found—and it hardly qualifies as a great revela- 


tion—that inadequate housing, like inadequate nourish- 

ment and inadequate health care, is primarily the result of 

inadequate income. People do not have a housing problem 
per se. They have an income problem.” 

—Sol Mosher,HUD Assistant Secretary for Legislative 

Affairs, speaking on findings of the 

study reported in “Housing in the Seventies’ 





Ventura Preserves 


Historic Landmark 


By William D. Robeson 


With HUD assistance the city of 
Ventura, Calif., has acquired a new 
city hall and preserved an_ historic 
landmark. 

From 1912 to 1969 when the 
building was condemned, it served as 
the county courthouse. The city’s 
purchase of the unsafe structure in 
1970 saved it from being razed. After 
purchase the building was declared a 
State historical landmark and was 
also placed on the National Register 
of Historic Places, qualifying the city 
for an historic preservation grant. The 
city staff worked with the HUD Area 
Office in Los Angeles to procure a 
grant of $481,367. 

The building’s architecture, classi- 
fied as Roman Doric, is unique to 
California. The outside features mas- 
sive fluted columns capped with 
classic Doric headings. Friars’ heads 
oversee a grand veranda that extends 


the entire length of the building and 
“guard” the ground level windows. 
They form a connecting link between 
ancient times, the mission days and 
the modern period. All of this and 


more have been preserved as origi- 
nally built. 


Ornate Interior Preserved 

The visitor entering the building is 
greeted by the splendor of polished 
marble walls. A majestic flare is 
added by the stairs which form a 
marble cascade guarded by foot-thick 
marble banisters. The marble walls 
extend the full 280-foot length of the 
building on the first floor corridor. 
Two other marble stairs, of simpler 
design, leading to the second floor 
are found in each wing of the 
corridor. 

The main lobby stairway leads to 
the City Council chamber on the 
second floor, which once housed the 
former Superior Court. The chamber 
has been preserved as nearly as pos- 
sible as it was when originally con- 
structed. Heavy walnut wood lines 
the walls and forms a royal backdrop 
for the Council dais. Detail of the 


three dome stained glass skylights 
have been preserved. Intricate work- 
manship of the plaster coffered ceil- 
ings, mahogany pediments, and fluted 
pilasters is a display of our fine 
American heritage and cannot be 


duplicated today. Also restored as an 
historical landmark is the community 
meeting room located on the second 
floor east wing. This room has solid 
wood paneled walls and a stained 
glass skylight. Fine detail of the plas- 


ter coffered ceilings has been 
preserved. 

The City Council chamber and 
the community meeting room are 
used by various groups for meetings. 
The Council and Planning Commis- 
sion meet in the Council chamber 
while other groups composed of 
councilmen, mayors and city man- 
agers meet there on an as needed 
basis. The community meeting room 
is utilized by non-profit citizen 
groups, the Architectural Review 
Board, and the city staff for training 
and other meeting purposes. 


Tours Scheduled 
Guided tours of the new City Hall 
are available to the public. Tours can 


29 


also be arranged for week-ends and 
the city staff is currently working 
with the Chamber of Commerce in an 
effort to open the building on week- 
ends. The new City Hall is a fine 
landmark as well as a_ functional 


municipal facility that was desper- 
ately needed to replace the cramped 
quarters of the Ventura city govern- 
ment. However, in a greater sense, 
the Roman Doric monument is more 
than the various parts or the sum of 
those parts. It constitutes a gift of 
heritage from a generation now gone. 
The building stands now as a heritage 
preserved for future generations who 
will know that we valued our past. «® 


Mr. Robeson is Assistant to the City 
Manager of Ventura, Calif. 
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Pioneer 
Commuter Service 
Conserves 


Fuel, Employee Morale 


By Walter Sevier 


When HUD’s Ft. Worth Regional Office moved to 
Dallas last September there was no way of foreseeing that 
employee commuting arrangements would result in unri- 
valed commuter comfort, savings and convenience as well as 
dovetail with energy conservation efforts “further down the 
road.” 


we 


It all began in March 1969 when President Nixon 
directed all Federal agencies administering socio-economic 
programs to convene as Federal regional councils to achieve 
maximum coordination of Federal programs and improved 
delivery of services. 

Among six original HUD Regional Offices, only Region 
VI was not doing business in Dallas where the Region VI 
headquarters of the other agencies were located. Announc- 
ement, therefore, of the impending move from Ft. Worth to 
Dallas came as no surprise to HUD personnel. 
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Planning Initiated 

A no-holds-barred effort was initiated to ensure a 
smooth transition involving the least amount of 
inconvenience to employees. Designated as the first order 
of business was a poll of all employees, which was planned 
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and conducted by a three member transportation com- 
mittee. The survey, which began seven months before the 
move, was designed with the greatest care possible to retain 
the majority of the employees despite the move to Dallas. 
Information was elicited bearing on employee interest in 
commuting and ways in which the final plan might address 
individual needs and preferences. 

Results revealed that a majority of the Ft. 
Worth/Tarrant County employees polled preferred not to 
move to Dallas and pull up roots for a variety of reasons if 





adequate means of safe, reliable, economical transportation 
could be secured. After the survey, several alternatives, such 
as a car pool system, utilization of minibuses run by 
employees, and public carrier transportation were explored. 
Car pooling and minibuses were eliminated as alternatives 
after further study pointed to a serious problem of 
coordination. But, the survey made one thing clear. 
Employees preferred public carrier transportation and 142 
employees would pay a flat rate to secure this service 
regardless of the extent of employee use. Another trans- 


TOP—HUD employees board bus in Ft. 


Worth for trip to Dallas. 


ABOVE—Bus arrives in downtown Dallas 


for Area Office stop. 
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portation study was made and arrangements made for 
continuing review of plans for public transportation and 
negotiations with various transit companies serving the 
Dallas/Ft. Worth area. Employees were kept fully informed 
of these efforts. 


Planning Pays Off 

Today, weeks of detailed planning with total employee 
involvement are paying off for management and some 160 
employees commuting a minimum of 64 miles or a 
maximum of 107 round trip miles, depending on an 
employee’s pick-up point. A smoothly run “park-and-ride” 
system is operating involving pick up from a 
centrally-located free parking lot in one city and discharge 
in another, believed, by some observers, to be one of the 
first such transportation systems operated without Federal 
subsidy in the State. The success of the system is matched 
by employees’ satisfaction, which, of late, has been 
heightened by concerns surrounding fuel conservation. 

For example, on a computation of 13 miles per gallon, 
this arrangement results in a saving of roughly 600 gallons 
of fuel a day, equivalent to $300 worth of gas at 50 cents a 


TOP—Dallas Regional Office employees queue up for the ride to 

Ft. Worth. 

BOTTOM—Commuters head for their cars or are picked up at 
parking lot in Ft. Worth. 
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gallon. In addition, employees enjoy a significant reduction 
in travel time and expense to and from work and are 
contributing to reduced street and highway congestion. 
Based on the national average of 2.1 riders per car pool, 
close to 80 vehicles are eliminated from the roadways. The 
recent addition of a fourth bus further boosted the mileage 
saved daily. Another plus for the system is that service is 
completely noncontractual; passengers pay as they ride. 
Average fare is $2.40 a day round trip, or an average of 2.5 
cents a mile. Many passengers pay much less. The same 
round trip service by chartered bus would cost $10 a 
passenger. 

The service, provided by the firm of Texas Motor 
Coaches, accommodates approximately 160 employees in 
four air conditioned buses. Service is dependable, with 
buses leaving twice a day on schedule for the 35 to 45 
minutes of travel time. “The bus turns jungle torture 
chambers (car pools) into comfortable riding vehicles,” says 
HUD attorney Paul McClung. 


Overwhelming Enthusiasm Voiced 

Ridership continues to increase and employee enthu- 
siasm remains at its original high level. “It’s a good feeling 
to get on the bus and let the driver have the problems,” said 
Mrs. Annell Allen, secretary to the HUD Assistant Regional 
Administrator for Administration. “The drivers are all so 
courteous,” she added. Phil Holley, architect of the 
transportation survey and director of the Regional Office 
Budget Division is impressed with the economics of the new 
arrangement. “Travel time between the two cities is about 
thirty minutes and is very competitive with what a car pool 
could do. The bus is less expensive than driving and goes 
straight to the Federal building.” Mr. Holley says this 
arrangement is about half as expensive as a car pool would 
be. Ft. Worth civic and religious leader, the Reverend 
Robert D. Bankes of the Brentwood Church of Christ, is 
pleased with the church’s role in efforts to conserve fuel by 
making its parking facilities available to commuters in the 
park-and-drive system. “We’re happy to be doing our part 
in this effort,” he said. 

Texas Motor Coaches has added another bus to the 
Arlington-Dallas run and initiated stops at the Federal 
Center and Bryan Towers in Dallas for additional HUD 
employees. 

HUD’s initiatives in response to employee transporta- 
tion needs in the Dallas/Ft. Worth area have sparked similar 
interest in this kind of employee transportation on the part 
of several employers in the private sector. Recently, Texas 
Motor Coaches began the HUD-pioneered park-and-ride 
commuting service between Arlington and Dallas for 
employees of several non-Federal agencies. “We never 
thought such response possible....We are now looking 
forward to additional motor coaches to expand on HUD’s 
pioneering efforts,” Chester Gentry, Texas Motor Coaches 
Manager said. ® 


Mr. Sevier is Acting Deputy Regional Administrator in 
HUD’s Dallas Regional Office. 
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Direct Federal Impact on Housing Production in 1973 


The impact of HUD-FHA housing starts on U.S. housing production in 1973 was a continuation of the downward 
trend which began in 1972. HUD-FHA starts slumped from 367,000 units in 1972 to 161,000 in 1973, a decline of 56 
percent, and the lowest number recorded since 1966. The decline in VA starts was less precipitous, from 104,000 units 
in 1972 to 86,000 in 1973, a 17 percent decrease. VA starts exceeded HUD-FHA home starts in 1973 for the first 
time since 1956. Conventionally financed starts, although experiencing a 5 percent decrease in 1973, achieved the 
second highest total on record. The 31,000 units started under HUD’s Low-Rent Public Housing programs in 1973 
represented a 42 percent decrease from the 53,000 unit starts in the previous year. 


All phases of HUD-FHA mortgage insurance program operations showed significant decreases during 1973. 
Applications under the Home Mortgage Insurance programs were off by 48 percent with new home applications down 
63 percent, while existing home applications fell by 40 percent. Insurance written on homes decreased from 453,000 
units in 1972 to 252,000 in 1973, a 44 percent decrease. Of this total, insurance written on new homes was down by 
53 percent, from 170,000 to 80,000 units. Applications for multifamily units in 1973 were some 58 percent below the 
196,000 units received the year before. A total of 111,000 multifamily units were insured in 1973, about 38 percent 
below the 179,000 units insured the year before. 


New Private Housing Starts, HUD, VA, Conventional: 1970-1973 
(Units in Thousands) 
Year Total HUD A. Conventional 
Total Homes Projects 
1970 1,434 234 187 952 
1971 2,050 528 301 227 1,429 
1972 2,355 367 198 169 1,884 
1973 2,045 74 87 1,798 


% decrease: 1972 


to 13 56 63 49 
1973 


Applications Received by HUD-FHA for Mortgage Insurance: 1970-1973 
(Units in Thousands) 
Year Homes 
New Existing Existing 
315 731 20 
367 731 16 
478 14 
83 286 7 


63 40 50 


Insurance Written by HUD-FHA: 1970-1973 
(Units in Thousands) 
Year Homes 
New Existing Existing 
1970 140 378 17 
1971 198 410 9 
1972 170 283 14 
1973 80 171 9 


1972 


to 53 40 38 36 
1973 


Sources: Bureau of the Census, Department of Housing and Urban Development, and the Veterans Administration. 
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